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During more than seven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and thetr excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjotned list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly addea, 


Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. 8. or 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert ede Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Vorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, fonsuecheh, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, yenevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio May Fielding, Stagno. 

Kellogg. Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, io McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, alvini, 

Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, John f. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ester Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rantin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, oucicault, 

Lena Little. Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. Cap 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Mont 0, 
Farsch-Madi.—» Anton Rubinstein. Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, Joseffy Emil Scaria, 
Mianche Roosevelt, Mme. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo, Henschel,Frank Vander Stucken. Ferranti, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, Meyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, Max Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A, Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 

Josef Staudig], Anton Udvardi, Michael Banner, 

Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, gt S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, Riesbe: 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr, José Godoy, heat Ha ~ % 


Otto Sutro, 


Carlyle Petersilea, 
Car! Faelten, 


Carl Retter, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 


Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
§. FE. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt, Lowell Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, G es Bizet, 


yeorg’ 
J. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby dgar H. Sherwood, 
Eugene D. Albert W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 
Lili Lehmann Mrs, W. Waugh Lauder, Edith Edwards, 


Mendelssohn, Carrie Hun-King. 

Hans von Biilow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Clara Schumann, erdi, 

Joachim, Hummel Monument, 
Samuel S. Sanford, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Franz Liszt, Johann Svendsen, 


William Candidus, 
Franz Kocisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 


Thomas Ryan, Christine Dossert, Anton Dvorak, 
Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. Saint-Saens. 
King Ludwig I 1, A. A. Stanley, Pablo de Sarasate. 
©. Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, — ordan. 
Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann. ans Richter, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha P.erson, 


Charles Fradel. 
Emil! Sauer. 


John F. Luther, 
John F, Rho 


les, 


the convention, which met in Roberts Park Methodist 


admirably adapted to the needs of the convention. 
active spirits of the association were gathered in the 
“amen corners ” 
easily catch the eye of the president. 
unfortunately in ill health, and before the day was over 
he was obliged to surrender the chairmanship to Vice- 
President Heath, of Indiana. 
incessant and most conscientious labor in behalf of the 
association, amid many perplexities, had made an attack 
on Mr. Lavallée’s nervous system, and his friends were 
glad he was able, after launching the association, to shift 
some of the drudgery of his position to the ample, capa- 
ble and willing shoulders of Mr. Heath. 


one, and the welcoming address of the Mayor was 
hearty and graceful. 
visitors feel that Indianapolis was glad to have them 
within her walls, and it put into words what the recep- 
tion committee was putting into deeds at the church 
door. 


MusIcaL CourRIER, and we are spared the trouble of 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 


Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, JULY 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


A Discussion of the Essays and 
Music. 


HE Musica Courier surrenders much of its space 

this week to the doings of the assembled musicians 
of the United States in the capital of Indiana. It does 
this cheerfully, believing that no cause can be nearer the 
heart of a true musician than the efforts making to ad- 
vance the standard of musical education. Pursuing 
again the plan inaugurated by us two years ago, we pre- 
sent the salient facts of the meeting, not in the dry style 
of a book of minutes, but interspersed with such com- 
ments and criticism as were suggested on the spot. 

We do not hesitate to say that the M. T. N. A. is not 
perfect and that there is tremendous room for improve- 
ment in every department of its activities. We should like 
to see it become more stable in organization and composi- 
tion. Instead of a mere experience meeting of four or five 
hundred teachers, the vast majority of whom are new in 
each convention, we should be glad to see it turned into 
a dignified, representative, deliberative body, possessing 
an autonomy which would make it capable of formulat- 
ing work and pursuing it year after year with purposes 
clearly maintained and methods which would inspire 
the confidence of every musician in the world. We 
should like to see it so constituted and so managed that 
trade influences could not sway it. We should rejoice 
if it were to transform itself into a helpful adjunct to 
the American College of Musicians, which is striving to 
create and maintain a high standard of American mu- 
sicianship. We should like to see many other things 
done with the M. T. N. A. to advance its usefulness, but 
must reserve them for future discussion in order to 
make room for our report. 


First Day, Tuesday, July 5. 
MORNING SESSION, 

9 A. M.—Organ solo, first movement of a sonata in G minor 

J. Batchelder, Detroit. 

g:15 A. M.—Address of welcome by C. S. Denny, Mayor of Indianapolis. 

9:30 A. M.—President’s address, Calixa Lavaliée, Boston. 

1o A. M.—Reports of standing committees. 

10:20 A. M.—Scene and air, “ Mille volta sul campo” 

Miss Hattie J. Clapper, New York. 

“The Real Things of Music, and the Necessary Pre- 

paration for Teaching the Same.” Henry Harding, Bing- 

hamton, N. Y., and Thomas Tapper. Jr., Canton, Mass. 

Discussion opened by Mrs. Octavia Hensel, Nashville. 


This was the order of business for the first session of 


H. Dunham 


Donizetti 


10:30 A. M.—Essay, 


Episcopal Church, a building that proved to be most 
The 


and front pews, where they could 


Mr. Lavallée was 


Ten months of almost 


Mr. Batchelder’s musical invocation was an eloquent 


It seemed designed to make the 


Mr. Lavallée’s address has already appeared in THE 


4P. M. 


tions were henid with the meondist that they deserved, as 
the conclusions of a man who has worked hard and 
unselfishly for the good of his profession and the cause 
of American music. The report was referred to a com- 
mittee composed of Mr. Wolfram, of Canton, Ohio, and 
Mr. Whitney, of Boston, for consideration of its sugges- 
tions. Secretary and Treasurer Presser’s report laid 
stress on the promotion of the social features of the 
annual meetings, which is all good enough in its way 
and might be unqualifiedly commended as a wise sug- 
gestion if some of the members, gifted with a supera- 
bundance of loquacity, would agree to do their purpose- 
less talk in the social meetings. In the department of 
finance Mr. Presser reported that the association was in 
a prosperous condition, there being actually $483.97 in 
the exchequer. Possession of this munificent sum set 
the worthy treasurer to thinking over means by which 
the treasury of the M. T. N. A. might be kept empty. 
The surplus seemed to him an embarrassment, like that 
in the United States Treasury. He suggested a certainly 
efficacious plan, which was to start a musical journal as 
an organ of the M. T. N. A. If this were done the M. 
T. N. A. would be assured against all dangers of a 
surplus, 

There was one remarkable feature in Mr. Presser’s 
report to which it seems proper to pay some attention. 
In speaking about the work of popular musical educa- 
tion which is doing, he spoke in terms of praise of the es- 
says contained ina circular of information issued last year 
by John Eaton, Commissioner of Education. Now, some 
of these essays are about the silliest and most worthless 
contributions to literature that we have ever seen, full of 
platitudes, bad English and false scientific statements, 
as when Dr. Ephraim Cutter, who spent much time in 
Indianapolis demonstrating what he calls the principles 
of voice production, to such as would come into his 
room, says that the vibration of two-thirds of a violon- 
cello string produces the octave above the tone of the 
whole string. The publication of such matter and the 
sentimental rubbish in several of the other essays is a 
humiliation to the intelligence of the people of the United 
States, and brings one of the bureaus of our government 
into ridicule. Mr. Eaton’s purpose may be good and the 
tables which he submits have value, but he is doing vastly 
more harm than good by such circulars as the last. The 
Secretary of the Interior ought to be compelled to 
read it. 

The first essay was a little on the platitudinous order— 
the sort of a talk which might have some value in a 
country convention, but ought to be barred out at a con- 
vention of professionals. More to the purpose was the 
paper of Mr. Tapper, who gave utterance to a striking 
truth when he said that music needs a man like Herbert 
Spencer. Mrs. Hensel won the popular heart by a 
corruscating arrangement of pretentious ignorance in 
the various departments of music, but like her predeces- 
sors she forgot to advance ideas that were in the best 
sense instructive. We all know that mutual admiration 
societies are pests, and we all know that teaching is a 
science. These truisms can be said with a display of 
rhetorical fireworks, but cuz dono ? 

What are the real things in music and how ought one 


to prepare himself to teach them ? 


Afternoon Session. 


2 P. M.—Song recital by William Courtney, of New York, with pianoforte 


playing by Miss Neally Stevens, of Chicago (Chickering 


piano). 


3 P. M.—Essay, ‘‘ Notation and Terminology,’ Edward Fisher, of Toronto, 


Canada. Discussion opened by A. R. Parsons, New York. 
—Essay, “* The Needs of the Musical Profession,” J. H. 
(Mus. Doc. Oxon), London, England. Discussion opened by 


S. N. Penfield, New York. 
The avowed purpose of Mr. Courtney’s recital was to 


Gower 


present specimens of song composition from various 
periods and schools. 
dro Scarlatti together ; Handel, Poppara and Dr. Arne ; 
Braham, Gordigiani, 
His examples, with few exceptions, were interesting and 
beautiful, and Mr. Courtney sang with good taste and 
phrasing. 
he sang in Italian, to the great disappointment of all 
who know and love Mathisson’s poem. 
played Liszt’s E flat concerto, with second piano accom- 
paniment, by F. Q. Dulcken, and a scherzo tarantella 
and gavotte by Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, two fairly 
clever, but not particularly striking compositions, by an 
obviously talented young composer. 
pupil of Moszkowski and her performance was received 
with much favor. 
crispness and spirit, but the concerto was far from a 
satisfactory performance. 
to be a wonderful self-possession, which is impervious 
to the ordinary embarrassments which come from slips 


He grouped Purcell and Alessan- 


Beethoven, Rubinstein and Liszt, 


His Beethoven song was “ Adelaide,” which 


Miss Stevens 


Miss Stevens is a 
The smaller pieces she rendered with 


Her strongest quality seems 








Wilhelm Gericke, Jesse Bartlett Davis, Will'am Mason, 
Frank Taft, Dory Rurmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 
Cc. M. Von Weber, Willis Nowell, 





reviewing its contents. Suffice it to say that its sugges- 





of memory and similar accidents. 


When a phrase re- 
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fusion of Western heartiness would benefit Eastern 


fuses to come out satisfactorily on the first trial she | 5. May night fantaisie, from ‘* Spring Symphony ”... sone tt pag eh 
. : : : 6. Cantata, ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims," solo and chorus........ tto Singer h rvanizati . +r 
quietly begins wage. 7. Festival overture, ** Star-Spangled Banner” ..............- Dudley Buck choral organizations mightily. 


Mr. Fisher's paper was, in respect of directness of aim, 
clearness of statement and strength of style, one of the 
best read at the meeting. It contained no rhetorical 
tomfoolery, and discussed cogently a real defect in mu- 
sical pedagogues. Mr. Fisher laid most stress on what 
he cautiously called “an apparent inconsistency "—the 
possession of two systems of notation—tonic sol-fa for 
vocal music and the staff for both vocal and instru- 
mental. The caution displayed by Mr. Fisher, so differ- 
ent from the ordinary slap-dash, ex-cathedra style, gave 
evidence of the fact that he had studied his subject and 
was open-minded enough to recognize the fact that 
tonic sol-fa can no longer be sneered or pooh-poohed 
out of existence. He admitted that Mr. Curwen’s dis- 
ciples had so much on their side of the argument that 
the profession was confronted by the alternative of 
either accepting tonic sol-fa as a substitute for the staff 
in teaching singing, or of simplifying the staff system so 
as to rob tonic sol-fa of its present advantages. He 
said that he had been forced to this conclusion by the 
success of tonic sol-fa, and, though formerly of a differ- 
ent opinion, he now believed that the evils of the use of 
the two systems simultaneously until such time as the 
staff notation could be improved would be offset by the 
good which would flow from the increased knowledge of 
the rudiments of music as taught by the tonic sol-fa 
method in the public schools. Some of the defects in 
notation and terminology which Mr. Fisher pointed out 
were the two systems of fingering in pianoforte music, 
the variety of cleffis, the absence of a signature 
proper to the minor key, the too profuse use of 
expression marks, the want of harmony among 
authors and teachers as to the proper performance of 
ornaments, irregularity in the appearance and arrange- 
ment of orchestral scores and want of uniformity in 
organ-stop nomenclature. He suggested the co-opera- 
tion of existing musical associations in a plan to bring 
about uniformity in America and abroad, He wanted 
the question of the two systems of notation settled first. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Fisher forgot to impress upon his 
hearers the fact that tonic sol-fa is more than a system 
of notation, and that its adoption (which we do not want 
to be understood as advocating) would of itself carry with 
it a reform of many of the other defects complained of. 
Mr. Parsons was not present, and his felicitously expressed 
paper was read by Mr. Penfield. He thought that 
seven-tenths of the suggestions for improving the staff 
notation came from men who had been unable to mas- 
ter it. His argument, consequently, was in favor of is 
retention, on the ground that it alone reveals the har- 
monic and melodic contours in music and presents to 
the eye what music itself does tothe ear. He said noth- 
ing about defects in terminology. 

Mr. Penfield also read the fraternal paper sent by 
Dr. Gower, of the National Society of Professional Musi- 
cians in England, of which President Lavallée spoke in 
his address. 

The essay dealt chiefly in generalities and urged the 
value of associated effort to make charlatanry difficult. 
It approved of associations which insisted upon a stand- 
ard of knowledge and of entrance examinations as tests 
of qualifications for membership, paying, in this connec- 
tion, a handsome and deserved tribute to the American 
College of Musicians. Another invaluable suggestion 
was that the systematic study of the history of music 
should be encouraged. This is a subject that has been 
sadly neglected by the M. T. N. A., and we should be 
glad to see it receive its due at the hands of the next 
program committee. On the question of the injury 
done to public taste by the publication of bad music, Dr. 
Gower made a practical suggestion, though one that 
will probably not be acted on either here or in England 
for many yearsto come. It was that the American and 
English associations might themselves take the matter 
in hand and publish works of merit. Mr. Penfield, in 
his discussion of the question, laid stress on the need of 
more national and local pride, one expression of which 
might be found in the patronage of publishers who print 
the compositions of American writers. He spoke of the 
failure of the American opera as an evidence of the want 
of patriotic pride, and called it “ that noble enterprise of 
that noble woman, Mrs. Thurber,” but the eulogium fell 
on barren ground. There was in the convention none 
so poor as to do reverence to “the noble enterprise,” 
even after so pathetic an invitation. Sometimes there 
is criticism in silence. 

First Concert of American Compositions. 


. Overture, ‘‘ In the Mountains” Arthur Foote 
. ** Messe Solennelle,” third part, solos and chorus......... F. Q. Dulcken 


In this concert on the evening of the first day there 
was such an expression of approval of the American 
movement in composition and such a demonstration of 
its inherent vigor and merit as to atone in ample meas- 
ure for the national defect, if it really exists, that Mr. 
Penfield complained of. If the American opera did not 


the American concert did. And very righteously, too. 
None of the pieces was composed for the meeting, but 
all but one had their first performance outside of New 
York and Boston on this occasion. The exception was 
Mr. Singer's cantata, which was composed in honor of 
the centennial celebration of American independence 
in 1876, and brought out in May of that year at a fes- 
tival of the Cincinnati Harmonic Society. We have space 
for only a few words about the works in the order of 
their performance, prefacing our critical remarks with 
the information that the reception of the music was al- 
most uniformly enthusiastic and that the composers 
present were all loudly called for, and that only Mr. 
Dulcken and Mr. Van der Stucken gratified the public 
with aglimpse of themselves. The audience was not 
numerous, but looked brilliant in Tomlinson Hall, 
whose acoustic properties are well adapted to perform- 
ances of magnitude. 

The keynote of honest endeavor and high ideal which 
sounded through both of the concerts devoted to Amer- 
ican works was struck at the outset in Mr. Foote’s over- 
ture, the fine thoughts of which compelled a tribute of 
praise. But also the characteristic defect of both pro- 


evoke the enthusiasm of the music teachers and public, | 


(To be continued.) 


Chicago. 
HE M. T. N. A. selected Chicago as the place 
of meeting of the twelfth annual convention next year. The 
following officers and committees were elected : 
PN a a denne one d60 64a kegnhaiites en ctant nA Max Leckner 
Secretary and Treasurer. ........ i Me oa* lege H. S. Perkins 
Executive Committee—Amy Fay, H. B. Roney and Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld. 
Program Commitiee—Louis Maas, A. R. 
Root. 


Examining Committee (for examination of American com- 
positions)—Calixa Lavallée, Otto Singer and A. A. Stanley. 


Parsons and F. W. 


*“*The American College of Musicians the Ally 
of the Competent Teacher.”’ 
ee 
Read by Mr. E. M. Bowman, President of the A. C. M., at 
the Meeting of the M. T. N.A., Indianapolls, July 6, 


HROUGH the courtesy of your committee on 
program I shall present to you to day some of the theories 
upon which have been based a considerable amount of labor and 
enthusiasm, in the effort to establish in this country an organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of a high standard of musicianship ; 
an organization which shall stimulate our ambitions to still loftier 
attainments, whose works shall reflect honor upon the heaven- 
born muse to whom we sacrifice and which shal} enable our divine 
art to keep pace in the marvelous progress of American civiliza- 
tion. 








grams was shown—that is, inability to maintain a high 
flight. Mr. Foote’s themes caused a shock of delighted 
surprise on their first appearance, but the wings of his | 
muse, as in the cases of his colleagues, showed weari- 
ness in the working out of the melodic material. In | 
the handling of his instruments he was most ad-| 
mirable. The overture sounded well at all times, only | 
the inspiration flagged, as at times a Homer may 
nod. 

Mr. Dulcken’s contribution was three numbers from | 
the mass which he published three years ago, a work 
which belongs to the period of absolute music and “ un- 
qualifiedly pleasing melody,” as Wagner would say. The 
numbers were a “ Sanctus” (quartet and chorus), “‘ Bene- 
dictus ” (tenor solo, sung by Mr. Courtney) and “ Agnus 
Dei” (quartet and chorus; solo voices, Mrs. Emma 
Thurston Whitehead, of Brooklyn; Miss Hattie Clap- 
per, of New York; Mr. Courtney and Mr. M. L. Bartlett, 
of Des Moines). The music is of the kind whose sweet- 
ness and suavity becomes almost soporific, but is capi- | 
tally calculated to please. In spirit it belongs to the 
Mozart period. 

Two selections from Van der Stucken’s “ Tempest ” 
music were given, the “ Dance of the Reapers” and 
“ Pursuit of Caliban,” as New Yorkers know, two ener- | 
getic fanciful, highly colored bits of ballet music. It is 
interesting as showing the ever-growing bond between 
American and European musicians, as well as the enter- 
prising spirit of to-day, that Mr. Van der Stucken con- 
ducted a performance of this music in the last week of 
May in Berlin and the first week of July in Indianapolis, 
cities separated by a distance of about 4,000 miles. Mr. 
Huss, pupil of Rheinberger, like Chadwick, Arens, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Parker, Parkhurst and others of the 
coterie of young Americans who are making their marks 
in the field that was kept closed against their predeces- 
sors, and son of George J. Huss, of New York, wrote the 
rhapsody as his graduation thesis in Munich. 

Previous to the present occasion it was heard in Mun- 
ich and Boston. It caused as much talk among the 
composers present as any work given, and Mr. Sher- 
wood, who played it with obvious sympathy, was loud 
in praise of it, and considered himself fully rewarded for 
the labor spent in mastering a difficult composition in 
which the piano is not permitted to monopolize atten- 
tion. The effect of the work, which is full of ingenuity 
and learning, might be improved, perhaps, by judicious 
pruning and a lightening of the orchestral part in places 
where it covers the piano part, but as a study of young 
American effort nothing more interesting and gratifying 
than the rhapsody was heard. 

The works of Professor Paine, Mr. Buck and Mr. 
Singer may be passed over without disrespect, for these 
men are veterans in the field, who won their spurs long 
years ago, and the works by which they were represented 
had stood the test of public performance. The chorus, 
which was gathered together largely through the energy 
of Mr. Leckner, showed a spirit of interest in the work 
in hand, and sang so enthusiastically in spite of the 





1 
2 
3. Selections from “* Tempest ’’ music F. Van der Stucken 
4. Rhapsodie, C minor, for piano and orchestra H. H. Huss 
(Chickering piano used.) 
Pianoforte, William H. Sherwood, | 





depressing effects of the hot weather that some of the 





visitors from the East felt little tinges of envy. An in- 





It is proper to remark in beginning that, in consideration of i's 
great scope and on account of a somewhat extended experience 
as a teacher of the pianoforte, it has seemed best to me to treat 
my theme solely from the point of view of the pianoforte, and, 
in order to make a still closer application, to consider its relation 
to only a single feature in pianoforte playing, viz., the legato 
touch. The development of this theme might have been based 
just as logically upon any other fundamental principle involved 
in the study of music, be it vocal, instrumental or theoretical, as 
upon the particular one which I have selected, and if my hearers 
in each of these other branches of instruction will kindly substi- 
tute in their minds the varying conditions peculiar to their own 
line of professional life, we shall have an argument applicable 
not only to the study of the pianoforte, but also to the organ, 
violin or voice. 

Your attention is therefore invited to the consideration of the 
condition with regard to the legato touch of foundational 
teaching and study in pianoforte playing. For convenience we 
will consider our theme under the following points : 

1. The fundamental importance of the legato touch. 

2. The existing condition of study with regard to that touch. 

3. The causes and a means for betterment. 

A friend of ours in Boston, whose name and gifts enable him 
at one and the same time to be and not to be, either locally or na- 
tionally, the Foote of his profession, has furnished me with a 
very forceful and encouraging introduction to the first point, 
which I trust he will pardon me for quoting. In the postscript of 
a letter, evidently having in mind, not his pianoforte brethren in 
this association, who, by their very presence here give evidence 
of their lively interest in correct and progressive methods of 
teaching, but, on the contrary, that great body of teachers, scat- 
tered throughout the country, who have not properly prepared 
themselves for the responsible and difficult profession of teaching, 
and who, consequently, are indifferent to such trifles as touch, 
phrasing and expression, he exclaims, almost in exasperation : 
‘*I am glad to see that you are going to talk about something 
that needs to be beaten into peoples’ heads with a club.” 

Let us then consider : 

I. The fundamental importance of the legato touch, 

The legato touch is the foundation of ail pianoforte playing 
which possesses or promises, in any high degree, artistic worth. 
It is the germ of artistic performance, without which there can 
be no bud, no flower, no fruit. Of course it is not to be supposed 
that the legato touch may be substituted for musical talent, 
adaptability and application, but it is to be understood, and that 
too with emphassis, that the advantage to be derived from the 
possession of either or all of these factors will certainly be lost if 
in place of the /egato habit we have the staccato hadit. 

Presupposing, then, that no one will long persevere in piano- 
forte study without some degree of talent and adaptability, we 
may confidently assert that the possession or want of a legato 
habit is to the pianoforte student, after all, that which tips the 
beam toward success or failure. We know, on the other hand, 
just as truly, that the student who is forming the staccato habit 
is surely building, stone upon stone, layer upon layer, a veritable 
Chinese wall between him and the probability, if not possibility, 
of his ever learning to play the pianoforte or organ in an artisti- 
cally effective manner, no matter how great his native talent or 
how much practice he may bestow upon his instrument. In the 
staccato habit, which is so prevalent, there is always at the pro- 
duction of each tone a more or less pronounced movement of the 
entire hand, instead of the smaller bodied, finer nerved fingers, 
thus, to say nothing against the quality of such tones, involving 
the additional time necessary to move the larger body ; therefore, 
all the many passages, requiring for their performance the utmost 
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agility of the individual fingers, become, with the entire hand- 
moving staccato habit, a physical impossibility. 

The story of the thousands of talented pianoforte students 
whose ambitions and struggles have been wrecked on this reef of 
ignorance or carelessness is one which you would doubtless shrink 
from hearing and your essayist certainly from relating. 

The legato touch is important, then: First, because in its 
absence of the physical impossibility of acquiring the necessary 
rapidity of action to play more than a small portion of pianoforte 
literature. The legato touch is important secondly, and in a 
higher sense, because it lies at the foundation of all artistic phras- 
ing. A phrase is a musical idea, and phrasing is the art of defin- 
ing the boundaries of musicai ideas. Phrases, then, are to be 
more or less detached from each other, and the staccato or 
detaching touch is the logical means thereto. 

Of course the structure of a motive and intelligently applied 
accents are additional means, but our main dependence for per- 
spicuous phrasing is the staccato touch. Now, if the staccato 
indicates most clearly the separation of musical ideas, the legato, 





earliest and most careful attention to the cultivation of the legato 
habit.” Among the mass of testimony from the large towns of 
New York State I quote the following: ‘‘ The great majority 
know nothing of touch, not knowing staccato from legato. Their 
touch, or lack of touch, is as it happened to be.” Philadelphia 
says, ‘* Yes, yes; the legato touch is the thing most needed and 
most seldom found.” New Jersey echoes Pennsylvania’s ‘* Yes,” 
and we hurry along to Cleveland, Columbus, Oberlin, Cincinnati 
and other cities and towns in Ohio, only to hear the same reply, 
varied or intensified by ‘decidedly yes,” “ yes, emphatically,” or 
this, which comes from one of the busiest and brightest teachers 
in Cincinnati, ‘* Perhaps one out of fifty has an idea of a pure 
legato touch.” 

Crossing the Northern boundary line into Michigan, we have 
not only the unanimous testimony to the same deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs, but, as a coincidence, expressed in exactly the 
same words, for, with profoundly laconic uniformity, every Michi- 
gander replied, *‘ It is.” 

The difference between a republican and a monarchical form of 





its antipodal touch, will indicate most clearly the coherence of the 
tones forming those ideas, How inadequate, then, must that 
phrasing be which can call to its aid only such contrasts as are 
possible to the staccato touch alone. 

The legato touch is important, thirdly, because it alone makes 
possible many of the most delightful effects of the pianoforte ; 
the melting resolution of dissonance into consonance; that cer- 
tain, otherwise, unattainable, full, elastic mellowness and freedom 
of tone as illustrated, for example, in the cantadi/e of a melody ; 
and again as ina prolonged modulatory nuance, one harmony 
vanishes into another, with an effect exquisitely suggestive of the 
wondrous gradations of color revealed in the blending tints of a 


summer sunset. 

To sum up, then, the importance of the legato touch is due ; 

First, to its physical necessity in most pianoforte literature. 

Second, to its office in phrasing. 

Third, to its purely musical characteristics. 

With profound interest, but with rather depressing anticipa- 
tions, we proceed now to consider: 

2. The existing conditions of study with regard to the 
legato touch, 

In order that I might be able to present this portion of my 
theme with some degree of force and value, I addressed a circular | 
letter early last winter to many of the representative teachers of 
the pianoforte and organ, North, South, East and West, asking, in 
aseries of five questions, for their experience and opinions con- 


cerning elementary teaching and study in regard to the legato | 


touch. 
Later on the musical journals were kind enough to spread my 
request for information broadcast, thus arousing a widespread | 


interest in the theme and furnishing us a mass of testimony more 


than sufficient to make, as the miners say, a good ‘‘ assay ton,’ 
upon which to base a reliable estimate of the whole body of | 
teaching and study. 

Whatever of value and interest you may discover in this essay 
is very largely due to the prompt and intelligent replies sent me 
by these professional friends, and I presume that you will gladly 
and heartily join me in a vote of thanks for this invaluable assist- 
ance, 

In the thirty minutes assigned me it will be manifestly impossi- 
bie to quote from this testimony more than a word or two here 
and there, nor do | feel at liberty to mention the sources of these 
questions, except in a few instances where permission has been 
granted. 

The first question asked in that letter was as follows : 


Of the pupils coming to you for instruction, who have already 
studied more or less, is it your experience (as it is mine) that a 
comparatively small percentage come possessed of the fundamen- 
tal resource of the pianist—the germ of all artistic performance, 


viz., a pure legato touch ? 
Listen to the testimony from Boston as voiced in the answers: 
“Yes ;"’ ‘it is my experience ; ” ‘* almost none have any concep- 


tion of it whatever ;"’ “yes, it is a rare expection to find one who 
‘*of the hundreds of pupils 
that I have had personally, I never have had one come to me 
with a correct touch,” and similar replies from a score of teachers 


can play legato with !oose fingers ; 


in that musical city. 

Is the experience of Providence similar? Hear the answer : 
** It is, most emphatically.” One brother, noted for his cheerful 
view of the ills of professional life, answers, with characteristic 
American brevity and grit, “ You bet,” adding, however, with a 
serio-comical squint over the corners of his spectacles, ‘* some come 
with an intensely legato touch, thus keeping ina five-finger exer- 
cise at least three finyers down at once.” 

Maine, Connecticut and the rest of New England confirm the 
testimony of Boston and Providence. 


What says New York city and Brooklyn? Says one: ‘“‘ Al- 
most without exception I have found the legato touch wanting.” 
** Not 5 per cent.,” says another,” have any conception of the 
legato touch ; they guess what it is—do not dmow.” ‘* Yes,” 
says another, “as well as general ignorance about everything 
theoretical or practical." 

From the source whence it was least to be expected, owing to 
the exceptional quality of his patronage—lI refer here to the dis- 
tinguished teacher, Dr. William Mason—the following testimony 
was received: ‘‘My experience exactly coincides with yours. 
Hardly a pupil has come to me in all these years of pianoforte 
teaching who did not require attention as regards legato playing, 
and the vast majority have caused me much work and worry. I 
think that we all ought to bring our strongest influence to bear on 
the point, and to emphasize the transcendent importance of the 








government seems to make no perceptible difference in the sta- 
tistics into which we are inquiring, for Canada echoes the doleful 
affirmative of the United States. Howsoever delightful a para- 
dise it may be for the absconding bank cashier, Canada is evi- 
dently not the refuge to which, as our friend Van Cleve would 
call him, ‘* the poor, persecuted pianoforte pedagogue, patiently 
pegging the painful notes into the soft rubber heads of unwilling 


| pupils”’ in the effort to reform a legato touch, might wish to fly 


to, for the staccato fiend would haunt him even there. 

What is the testimony of Illinois and its chief city, Chicago? 
Listen! ‘* Only a limited number,” ‘‘ Alas! such has been my 
experience,” *‘ It is, most decidedly,” ‘* About three-fifths of my 
pupils have no idea what a system of touch should be.” Another 
remarks, ‘‘ In the language of the late Deacon Bedott, ‘ they were 
all poor critters.’”’ 

The testimony of Wisconsin and Minnesota, of Ohio and Mis- 
souri, of Oregon and California, of Kansas and Kentucky, of 
Tennessee and Virginia, of Georgia and Texas, of Carolina and 
other States in the South is uniformly and emphatically the same. 
It seems ungracious, if not ventursome, to say anything about 
Indiana, right here, too, in its hospitable capital, and I hesitate 
to present the evidence for fear that I shall be regarded as an 
ungrateful guest and summarily, if not staccatorily, ejected be- 
fore the end of my paper has been reached ; but, as you have 
seen, I have collated evidence from the principal cities and towns 
in this country, from Maine to California and from Canada to 
Texas, and it is all alike, the testimony of Indiana included, 
viz.: That of the pupils applying to competent teachers for in- 
| struction only a small percentage of those already playing more 
or less, come to them possessed of the fundamental resource of 
the pianist, a pure legato touch. No teacher, from whom I 


| have heard, appears to be exempt from this crying evil, not 


even the select few, who, by virtue of their extensive reputation 
as teachers and concert pianists attract the most talented and 
ambitious pupils. 

In order to arrive at more definite statistics the following ques- 
tion was propounded in my letter of inquiry: ‘‘ As nearly as 
you can recall the experience of the past five years, what percen- 
tage of pupils already playing somewhat has not required your 
reforming skill in special attention to the legato touch ?” 

A minority of the answers to this question were indefinite, and 
these were expressed generally in such words as: ‘* Only a small 
percentage,” ‘‘ The percentage is so small as to scarcely bear 
computation,” ‘‘Not wishing to make a wild guess, I merely 
state that all but a very few come to me with this deficiency, and 
that very often they are persons who have for years played Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, &c.” Another says: ‘‘ Very 
seldom receive a pupil who has a good legato touch; am usually 
obliged to reform and build up;” and another, ‘* I am not ac- 
customed to computing in such a microscopic manner as I should 
be obliged to in order to present the percentage, but I have had 
possibly three pupils who were thoroughly prepared for advanced 
study.” Dr. Mason’s reply was as follows: ‘‘It is difficult for 
me to give you an exact percentage, but in my experience it is 
the rarest thing to find a pupil who has a pure, musically legato 
touch ; it is extremely rare to find one who has a mechanically 
legato touch, for I make a distinction between the two. Through- 
out my whole career as a teacher of the pianoforte this fault— 
non-legato playing on the part of pupils—has given me more 
trouble than I can easily express. It has cost the pupils them- 
selves a great deal of time and money in the effort to correct it.” 
Commenting still further, our correspondent says: ‘* A pure, 
musically legato touch must be the result of a naturally sensitive 
and musical ear; or it may be developed by cultivating the habit 
of listening attentively while practising. An instrument which 
has not in a high degree the power of tone-prolongation, as also 
a good musical tone, should in every case be avoided by the 
pupil.” 

A merely mechanically legato touch is no more to be desired 
than is mechanical poetry, and, in order to steer clear of this, 
the most careful attention should be given to ear-cultivation from 
the very outset. 


’ 


Give the beginner an instrument which has a long singing and 
musical tone, otherwise the ear will become accustomed to a short, 
‘* chippy” tone, and subsequent correction will be found exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Violin players have no difficulty in securing the legato habit. 

The gist of the query which I put to these professional brethren 
was this: What percentage of pupils come to you having the 
germ of a correct method of touch? This question, as you will 





observe, did not refer to a general method in which ‘* hobbies ” 
might play a somewhat important part, but rather to one particu- 
lar upon which competent pianists and organists the world over 
are agreed, viz,, the ability to play legato, The majority of my 
correspondents were able to reduce their experience to a statistical 
basis, and the average, cast from these figures, presents the 
startling assertion that only five and a fractional percentage did 
not require reformation ; in other words, that out of every hun- 
dred pupils coming to competent teachers for further instruction, 
about ninety-five have been obliged to begin the herculean and 
sometimes impossible task of overcoming the staccato habit and 
forming in its stead the legato. 

It has been estimated that there are perhaps 500,000 persons, 
or one in each 120 of our population, who are studying the piano- 
forte. We shall be liberal if we grant that 20 per cent., or 100,000 
pupils, are studying under carefully trained, conscientious 
teachers, as that estimate would give 20 pupils each to 5,000 of 
that kind of teachers. It is probable that a small proportion, 
perhaps one-fourth of this 20 per cent., or 25,000 pupils, have 
studied from the beginning with competent teachers, but, as we 
all know to our sorrow, the great majority of pianoforte pupils 
begin under inexperienced teachers, ‘‘cheap teachers,” as they 
are called. By the time that a competent teacher has completed 
a reformation, such pupils, or whoever pay the bills, are generally 
ready to exclaim of the cheap teacher, 

Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear! 

Supposing, then, that 25,000 have been studying from the be- 
ginning with competent teachers, we still have 75,000 who have 
been obliged to begin again at a point which really antedates the 
first beginning. 

The thought that this great body of young people came to 
these teachers with worse than no touch, having spent months, 
perhaps years, in the formation of habits which, before a correct 
touch can be imparted, must be broken up and utterly demolished, 
forms anything but a cheerful retrospect or prospect. 

Well, having seen 20 per cent., or 100,000 pupils, started along 
the road to musical Parnassus, what shall be said of the other 
80 per cent., the 400,000 who are groping in the mists of ignor- 
ance, blissful perhaps, because unconscious, but nevertheless 
lamentable and depressing? The picture is too gloomy to dwell 
upon, and I hasten to the deduction from the second division of 
my theme—namely, that, with respect to the fundamental 
resource of artistic pianoforte playing (the legato touch), 95 per 
cent. of the elementary pianoforte study which is being carried 
forward in this country is worse than useless. 

Having considered, im extenso, first, the fundamental impor- 
tance of the legato touch, and, secondly, the existing conditions 
of study with regard to that touch, let us now proceed to discuss : 

3. The causes and a means for betterment. 

The second question in my circular letter was as follows : 

In your opinion, is this deficiency generally due to any unusual 
difficulty in acquiring that touch, or to careless or incompetent 
instruction ? ; 

‘* Incompetent instruction ” was the nearly uniform reply. Oc- 
casionally it was tempered by “carelessness of pupils,” and, in a 
few instances, it was attributed partly to ‘‘ physical disabilities” 
(mistrained nerves and muscles), sometimes resulting from play- 
ing by ear before ** musical instruction was begun.” One writer 
puts it thus: ‘* Generally, lack of any instruction on this point 
at all.” 

Another correspondent adds: ‘‘ Too few teachers understand 
the importance of it, and perhaps still fewer understand the need 
of constant vigilance in regard to it.” Another says: ‘‘ Due to 
want of grim perseverance in the teacher and then to carelessness 
of pupils while practising under no supervision.” The reply of Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, whose name I am permitted to mention, is 
especially worth quoting, as it tallies exactly with suggestions al- 
ready quoted and doubtless with your own experience. Mr. Sher- 
wood says: ‘‘ The deficiency is greatly owing to the failure of 
the teacher to develop the hearing and singing faculties of the pu- 
pil.” ‘* The legato touch is the song element in music.” 

It has been the experience of your essayist that it is impossible 
to secure more than a mechanical legato until the pupil has 
learned to listen to his own playing with a critical ear. 

The merest child, possessed of a moderate amount of musical 
instinct, can easily learn to discriminate between good and bad 
tone-quality, and if the Creator has not endowed your pupil with 
this power of discrimination, you can make up your mind at the 
very outset that the acquirement of a musically legato touch will 
be an impossibility. 

Better neither waste your time nor tax your nerves. 

Begin the cultivation of the ear at the first lesson and never 
give ita vacation. If the child sings it will be a help toward ac- 
quiring a musical touch. If he does not sing, he must either 
learn to, or, closely observing the singing of others, absorb the 
singing mind, the mental process of song. 

From the very fact that the pianoforte can be played in a 
crude fashion by a machine and by persons of only mechanical 
talent, it is a common tendency of teacher and pupil to allow 
their attention to be given too largely to the mere striking of the 
proper keys rather than to the enunciation of musical ideas, to the 
mechanics of playing rather than to the esthetics. 

As it is rarely my good fortune to receive a pupil who gives 
evidence of the habit of self-criticism with regard to tone-quality, 
and as I have found its cultivation one of the greatest aids io 
reformation from the staccato habit, it seems to me that special 
emphasis should be placed upon these suggestions concerning the 
early and constant development of the hearing faculties. 

My third question was as follows : 





Is the legato touch, fer se, a matter requiring the growth of 
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years, or can it and should it be the first thing acquired by the 
beginner ? 

Nearly every reply was uniform. One correspondent puts it 
thus: ‘‘ It should be the first thing acquired by the beginner. I 
think that there is a development and ripening to maturity which 
results from the growth of years.” Another, whose name I am 
permitted to mention—I refer to Dr. Louis Maas—writes : ‘* As it 
is the ‘oundation of all technique, requiring, however, years to 
reach perfection, the beginner should begin by acquiring it.” 
Another says: ‘‘ As the legato touch underlies and precedes any 
intelligible phrasing of melody whatever, it should undoubtedly be 
the first thing to acquire. It can be.” 

Another replies: ‘‘ It is essentially a primary and never- 
ending study.” 

The reply of another was: ‘‘A perfect legato touch (the ideal) 
is certainly the growth of years, but, in my opinion, it should be 
sought first, last and all the time, until a good legato is at- 
tained.” 

There seems to be no conflict of opinion in regard to these 
two questions, the comparative ease and desirability of acquiring 
the foundations of a legato touch at the very outset. 

In order to call attention to the existing conditions of teach- 
ing and study a little further along in the development of the 
pianoforte student, opinions were solicited on the following ques- 
tion ; 

Does undue haste in the earlier stage of instruction and study, 
the generally gratified ambition to begin playing somewhat diffi- 
cult pieces (in which there usually occur chords, octaves, &c.) 
before the nervous and muscular powers of the bands have been 
sufficiently developed, tend to prevent the acquirement of a good 
legato touch ? 

It would almost seem as though such a question were unneces- 
sary, but a few quotations from a mass of testimony which is 
practically a unit will convince you that ‘‘too difficult music” 
is one of the chief obstacles to the formation of the legato habit, 
as well as to healthful progress in any other respect. 

One correspondent answers: ‘‘ Undoubtedly; and there is a 
young lady here whose fifth fingers are almost deformed from 
practising difficult pieces in childhood.” 

Another says: ‘‘I have known cases where the forcing of the 
hands by the use of extended chords, &c., beyond their power, 
has produced a nervous restlessness that was never overcome and 
prevented the correct playing of scale passages by persons who 
formerly had a fair legato touch.” Another writes: ‘* By all 
means. It especially breeds that abomination, the ‘tottering 
wrist,’ that most unsympathetic species of touch, which may al- 
most be considered past reforming.” 

These opinions were from Georgia, Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
therefore not colored by local, political or sectional prejudices. 

Here are two opinions from Ohio—the first from one of the 
closest thinkers in the profession, the second from the director of 
a large school of music: *‘ Modernism in chords, skips and oc- 
taves, instead of melodies and runs and the craving to excite as- 
tonishment, are responsible.” ‘‘ Nearly all of our pupils come 
here loaded with music too difficult for them to play, and every 
effort is so labored that all else is sacrificed in the effort to over- 
come the difficulties.” 

The director of a New York school of music writes as follows : 
“It is natural to play stiffly and with poor touch while reading or 
thinking hard. Strong brain effort induces a hard, ‘ choppy’ 
touch, especially at first.” 

Two of the best-known teachers in Boston expressed their 
opinions in this language: One says, ‘‘It does and is the main 
reason why badly taught pupils do not possess it” (the legato 
habit). The other says: ‘‘ Decidedly, perhaps more than any- 
thing else.” I close the quotations upon this point with the fol- 
lowing words, which are well worth remembering: ‘* Undue 
haste and attempting to play too difficult pieces not only prevent 
the acquisition of a good legato touch, but tend generally to de- 
moralize the pupil.” 1t is the opinion of your essayist that the 
forcing process so liberally indulged in during the first two or 
three years of study is one of the greatest obstacles to true 
musical progress. The prevailing ambition of teachers, pupils 
and parents to hastily realize results is always dangerous and often 
ruinous. The ‘‘sheet-music” god is an insatiable monster, and 
those who sacrifice to it blindly or prematurely will find, when | 
they sift results, only the ashes of a fictitious advancement and a 








| are the best that can be devised. 
| cated here and there in this extensive domain and working along | 


' handed, against such overwhelming odds? 
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ruined touch. I am convinced that if the first year or more of 
instruction were to be wholly oral, the pupil during that time 
never to play a single note of music from the printed or written 
page, but to give his exclusive attention to laying the foundations 
of touch and technique, the average final result would be far 
superior to that realized under the present practice of employing 
instruction-books, studies and pieces. 

No compromise from this ideal method of instruction should be 
made by any teacher on a basis lower than the following: Use 
only orally given exercises, or simple forms which may be rep- 
resented by figures and easily committed to memory until the 
pupil can maintain a good position and action without looking at 
the hands or giving them more than a semi-conscious attention. 
Not until then should playing from notes be indulged in, nor, 
during the entire course of study, should the oral exercises ever 
be omited. Touch and technique should always be taught orally 
and all important illustrative supplementary études memorized, so 
that the attention may be wholly concentrated upon the various 
movements of the members at work and directed, with the un- 
divided force of the mind, to the results to be obtained from such 
study. 

The points which I have endeavored to establish thus far are 
as follows: First, that the legato touch is the fundamental re- 
source of the pianist, the germ of all artistic pianoforte playing ; 
secondly, that 95 per cent. of the pianoforte pupils in this country 
are studying a way which, notwithstanding whatever talent they 
may possess, or good instruction in other respects they may be re- 
ceiving, will not and cannot lead to artistic performance ; thirdly, 
that the legato touch should be the first thing acquired by the 
beginner ; fourthly, that its difficulties are not greater than can 
be surmounted by any intelligent pupil ; fifthly, that the cause of 
the lamentable condition of study with regard to touch is due in 
a very iarge majority of cases to incompetent instruction. 

Far be it from me to say one word which shall be miscon- 
strued into an unkind charge against the humblest teacher in the 
land. 

I believe that the musical talent is the highest gift of the 
Creator, and that he who can worthily express a musical thought 


speaks in a language more exalted than that of orator, sculptor, 
poet or painter. Holding this view of our divine art and its fol- 
lowers, I have very great faith in the good intentions of every 
human being who has been endowed with enough of the essence 
of heavenly concord to become even a moderately good musician. 
The heaven of musical art, however, is not ‘*‘ paved with good 
intentions.” In music, as in religion, we must build upon a sure 
foundation, or, to make a closer application, we must, if we ever 
learn to play the pianoforte artistically, begin and continue on 
the sure foundation of a legato habit. 

There is no alternative. This is no ‘‘ new idea,” as has been 
frequently suggested to me, and doubtless to you, by badly 
taught pupils. 

In practice it dated from the days of Sebastian Bach, and in 
principle from that first day when ‘‘the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” But, however 
exalted our theories or kindly our regard, the stubborn fact of 
defective, pianoforte study confronts us, and incompetent instruc- 
tion stands arraigned as the cause. This, then, is the hydra- 
headed adversary of true musical progress; this is the insidious 
element which waterlogs the efforts of talent, industry and perse- 
verance ; this is the anchor which drags, though every sail were 
filled with the power of heavenly flight and every mast groaned 
with ambition’s relentless strain ; this is the Goliath which stalks 
in the Valley of Elah, boasting of his power to teach the modern | 
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Davids the art of touch and technique, but in reality needing to 
be taught, I had almost said, of the ancient David’s stone and 
sling. 

In the contest before us, involuntary though it be, there is | 
arrayed : 

The competent teacher versus the incompetent. 

The descendants of David versus the Philistines. 

Which think you will prevail, knowledge or ignorance ? 
petency or incompetency ? 

What policy shall be followed in this contest ? Shall it be a | 
policy of antagonism or of encouragement? Does the Goliath of 
incompetency wage warfare against the David of competency | 
from motives of malice or antipathy? Can anyone prefer the | 
armor of ignorance to the staff of knowledge? Certainly not. | 

The policy to be pursued in such a bloodless contest, then, is 
one of remonstranoe against false instruction and the dissemina- | 
tion of the true, a policy of enlightenment as to correct methods | 
and of encouragement in their adoption and practice. 

This being the policy, it will be proper to inquire if the present 
conditions for the propagation of correct and advanced methods 
Can the competent teacher, lo- 


Com- 


in a necessarily limited sphere, expect to successfully cope, single- 
Does not the old and 
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favorite aphorism, “‘in union there is strength,” apply in this 
warfare as in every other? Does not the competent teacher need 
an ally, a David, who shall hurl the crystal pebble of knowledge 
squarely into the forehead of this Goliath of ignorance? Shall 
we not unite our voices in the proclamation of truth? Can we 
not, through an organization, more speedily and forcefully propa- 
gate our ideas of correct methods, and more quickly secure con- 
formity to the high standard of attainment which we all desire to 
prevail? Can we not, through an organization, concentrate at- 
tention to and continually emphasize the importance of all car- 
dinal principles in musical instruction with far greater power and 
dissemination than would be possible independent of such organi- 
zation ? 

Is not the establishment of a high, uniform standard a desir- 
able and most necessary improvement upon the prevalent hap- 
hazard chaotic ideas of the preparation necessary for the profes- 
sion of music? Is not the present deplorable condition of musi- 
cal instruction in every branch due very largely and principally to 
the lack of a prevailing standard? Is not the humble position of 
the musical among the learned professions (indeed, by many it is 
scarcely rated as “‘leatned”) due to the very fact that, having 
had hitherto no standard, any half-educated, half-matured per- 
son could assume the airs of a master without seriously troubling 
himself about the master’s brains or skill? With a standard 
which in due time shall have become known to the musical pro- 
fession and to the public at large as requiring a preparation equal 
to or surpassing that of any of the learned professions, will not 
the self-respect of the musician rise to its proper level and the 
esteem of the public be justly claimed and cheerfully awarded ? 

Whatever your relation to the organization which to-day I have 
the honor torepresent, whether you are a member or not, zealous 
for its welfare or indifferent concerning it, or even an opponent, if 
there can be such an inconsistent individual, are you not vitally 
interested in the establishment, maintenance and steady elevation 
of such a standard ? 

Are not the conservatories and schools of music just as vitally 
concerned as the private teacher? Will they not be strengthened 
and fortified in their desire to establish and maintain a higher and 
still higher standard of graduation from year to year because of 
the establishment of a general standard, and could not the schools, 
without compromise of their independence or individuality, amica- 
bly and, for the cause of musical art, profitably unite upon this 
general standard, which is, or promises to be, the product of the 
national mind, the concurrent thought and experience of the 
best musicians inside as well as outside of the schools of music? 

Will not the maintenance of such a standard, and the encour- 
agement to attain to it which may be exerted by an organization, 
serve as a stimulus to those already on the stage of action to do 
better work, and especially to the coming generation, those who 
are contemplating a professional career, causing them to prepare 
themselves with greater breadth and thoroughness than has here- 
tofore been customary ? 

Will not the effort to prepare for a test examination according 
to this elevated standard strengthen everyone who makes an 
honest trial, whether he be successful or unsuccessful ? Will not 
the successful issue of such a trial, under conditions exempt from 
the possible charge of partiality or collusion, constitute a cause 
for commendable pride, not only to the candidate himself, but 
also tothe teacher who has conducted his studies up to the 
crucial stage ? 

Per contra, will not an unsuccessful attempt prove, in most 
cases, a salutary incentive to renewed and better considered 
efforts ? 

Will not an organization, existing for the express purpose of 
testing merits and of granting certificates of competency to such 
as can prove that they have attained to the required standard of 
knowledge and skill, be a means of protection and relief to every 
reputable teacher in the country from the annoyance and mischief 
wrought by ‘‘ recommendations,” which, as we all know, are ex- 
tracted on all sorts of pleas, and not infrequently exist only in 
the imaginations of those who desire to profit by them? Will not a 
teacher who deserves patronage prefer the indorsement of an 
organization which is bestowed on account of merit to that of a 
possibly partial or charitably disposed individual, and will it 
not be a much easier matter to decline giving letters of recom- 
mendation while such an organization exists? 

With the establishment of an elevated standard of attainment 
and the wide dissemination, through organized effort, of correct 
methods of instruction and performance, is it not probable that 
we shall witness in the near future the amelioration and practical 


| evanishment of the present deplorable condition of elementary 


study, not only with regard to the legato touch, but in every other 
particular affecting foundational instruction, instrumental and 
vocal ? 

Shall we not, therefore, each in his and her own sphere, de- 
termine to do, in the thousand avenues of opportunity open to us, 
that which shall contribute to the speedy success of this move- 
ment ? 

Finally, shall not the American College of Musicians be hailed 
as the standard-bearer—THE ALLY OF THE COMPETENT TEACHER ? 








The death is announced from London of Lindsay 
Sloper, the musical composer and pianist. He was sixty-one 
years of age. 

E. C. Stanton has returned and the Metropolitan 
season will be vigorously pushed. 
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338 Fulton St- 

664 & 666 Fulton St 
“ 95 Broadway, E.D f- 
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URY PIANO. 


L 2 LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, ) 
WashingtonJD. C., April 7th, 1877. { 


FREEBORN,G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Wareroomsjand Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear,Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It isa remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, and further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect, 


Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 
Privats SecreTaRY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


“TOON paNa N8ng pee area 
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HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 


No. 12 Park Place, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 


FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey Citv, N. J. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


EPrawnWos 


WAREROOMS: 146 : 146 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
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The Kellmer Piano. 


FIRST OLASS IN EVERY RESPEOT. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


PETER KELLMER, 


Hazleton, Pa. 
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BARROWS CABLE TRUCK 


~~ S 





FOR MOVING UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


121 South Fifth St., 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





THE CABLE TRUCK MFG. COMPAN 
THE TECHNIPHONE, “rice puno. 


N imstrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, as to take the place of the 
ss as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of lee ge | on 

which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, an 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearii 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SBO. 2. Baas, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


BPPSEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


gw 
rae wr HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


— Es TABLISHMENT 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

Apevaipe Exnisition, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881- 
1882—Highest Award. 

New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Caucutra Exutsition, 1883—Silver Medal. 

















Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


| Promptitude, 
| Accuracy. 








Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXxnHiBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me.sourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit. 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

AtiLanta InterNaTionaL CotTron Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 
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IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 

at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 

by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Persons willing to extend charitable aid to the de- 
serving poor may have careful investigations made One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 
without cc ost) and full reports furnished in each indi 
vidual case which is referred to the Society. THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 

Membership, $10, yearly ; Life membership, $100. EXCELLENCE OF a eae INSTRUMENTS. 

Fuller information by letter or personal visit to the Pr Nv Os OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT} 
principal office, No a1 University Place. ' A MEDIUM PRICES. 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEw YORE. 





— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Grand, Upright and Squares. 
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Professional Cards. 








Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, ove Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P .M. 
East sgtn Street. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 





Residence, 130 





Accompany- 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cory, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mg. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 














MME. 





Mr. GUSTAV £ BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
_150 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. igth Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLturg, 
Address “Tue FLorina,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuar, 
219 East 19th Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and oe Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Addr 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 








ACHILLE 





Mme. CLARA BRINC KERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address 219 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
299 Fifth Avenue. New ork. 


JOHN BAYER, ~—>- 


Piano Instruction. 
York 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
Residence : 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place. New York, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Room 44 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





Address, Steinway Hall, New 














ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


‘Taz WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


LONDON, 18sr. PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
NEW VORK, 1853. 1 (Not competing.) 
PARIS. 18s GREATEST SUCCESS AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
CHARL LiisToN, 1855. | — 1883-1884. 
BAAR IS. 86 EW ORLED EANS, 1884-188 
867. . | I 1 1 
NEW Rie | Wherever Exhibited. (Not competing. ’ $ 


, 1870, 
VIENNA, 1873. } 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


{ LONDON, 
ASTORIA, Des me 


1885, 





NEW ENGLAND © 
bOnservalry of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Sean Organ, Violin, | 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


French, German and Italian Languages, 


ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 


FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES, 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c , in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 
E. TOURJEE. Director. Boston, Mass, 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 








MISS DORA BECKER 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 2 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


CA. CAPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpve, Manager, 
27 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, II. 

















Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
119Fifth Avenue, City. 
LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica, Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & «wo. Residence, 39 W. 16th_St. 








yo SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Muvu- 


sicaAL Courtgr, 25 East rath Street, New York, 
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DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, MAINE. 


2" Send and get our New Catalogue. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 








Where we are not represented, should be 
pleased to open correspondence in 
regard to the Agency. 


C..A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 











Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. | Assistant foetoune to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid education 
of the voice. 109. West 30th Street. New York. 














DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITORE, | Vé 





643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Nots.—Not connected with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


_—, 


| * coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN IN 1832. 





‘PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE— 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORBHBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading — * Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.’’ 


G4” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis 


SPOFFORD & CoO., BALL’ 


Tasteful 











Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


a \{ SLATER ey 


A 














BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, EB. 

Furecu Map1, Emma STeinsacu and others, the 

greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 

ard endorse them as the most comfortable and most 

| suitable for Vocalists, for easy and correct breathing. 
Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 

If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
| them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 

unsoiled. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS +> 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


‘HIGHEST STANDARD.°= EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 
Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
| to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
| STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 
| moderate price. 





| 
| 








OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 








WAREROUOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 


TOMmasaDO, OBIo, 
Western Agents. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 3s7. 


including postage) invariably in advance. 


Subsctiption 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, 5,00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. . 60.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. Mm. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 








draft, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 1887. 
Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


JOHN E. HALL, 





LL the malodorous and brainless rot published in the 
A Chicago Vendicator against THE MUSICAL COURIER 
or our Mr. Blumenberg has not been noticed by us dur- 
ing a long period of time. We have been too busy to 
bother about the J/endcator's intellectual weakly effer- 
vescence, but are called upon in this instance to give a 
lesson to the ignoramus who calls himself a music-trade 
editor and proves black on white that he knows nothing 
about the subject. In reference to a delicious literary 
eflusion in the Mendicator, permit us to state that 
Messrs. Decker Brothers make their own actions ; every 


part of the action at that. See vou later. 





COMMISSIONS. 


HERE is the limit to the demands for commis- 
sions claimed by teachers, dealers and others who 

say that they have influenced the This 
daily consideration among the piano 


sale of pianos? 
question is one of 
i" and organ firms all over this broad land, and is gradually 
approaching a crisis which requires serious attention and 
prompt action on account of the incursions made upon 
the legitimate dealer by the commission fiends, as they 
should be 


observation which represent characteristics of the com- 


termed. Cases have recently come under our 


yn fiend that are bound to force such piano firms as 


undergone the experiences to which we allude into 


miss 
have 
a position which will result in the 
inite rules and principles in regard to the subject. 


establishment of def- 


Claims of all kinds are made by persons who had as 
little direct or even indirect influence upon purchasers 
as Grand Duchess of Gerolstein had upon the Revo- 
lutionary War. Let 
called at a wareroom to put in his claim, a commission 


The pro- 


us instance. Notlong since a party 


on an expected sale to a lady who was to call. 
prietor quietly led the party to the front door and took 
him edge of the 
stood, the case marked ready for shipment. 
ihe, “that I have already sold a piano to the lady; 


said 


to the sidewalk where a packed piano 


“You see,” 


it was paid for some time ago.’ Notwithstanding this 
the commission fiend demanded a commission and per- 
sisted that he had induced the lady to purchase from 
that house. Itis probable that the commission fiend 
gave notice to every house that the lady would call. 

That is the modus operand’, The commission fiend | 
notifies every house that such and such a party will call 
and that he has arranged it all, &c. 

No person should receive a commission on a piano sale 


unless that person has brought the purchaser to the 


warerooms at the sale or sent a letter of intro- 
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THE CONOVER PIANO. 


E publish to-day several interesting illustrations, 
the subject of which is the Conover upright 
piano, manufactured by Messrs. Conover Brothers, whose 
new factory at the corner of Fourteenth-st. and Ninth- 
ave. is overcrowded with work and workmen. All that 
we desire to say, in addition to the statements which ap- 
pear in the special pages devoted to the product of 
Messrs. Conover Brothers, can be reduced to a few def- 
inice expressions of opinion, for we have for years past 
paid unusual attention to this piano, the merits of which 
attracted and interested us. 

Conover Brothers have been engaged for years in 
adding valuable improvements of their own, patented by 
them, to their pianos. These improvements must be 
divided into two groups, the first of which apply to the 
tonal development of the instrument and the second to 
the touch. In both directions they have been success- 
ful, and to a degree which is highly complimentary to 
their knowledge and judgment of the art of piano mak- 
ing. They have developed the tone of the Conover up- 
rights to a surprising extent, and beauty and wealth of 
tone can be drawn from these instruments that surprise 
the cognoscenti and delight the artist. There is also a dis- 
tinct individuality in the tone of the piano which distin- 
guishes it at once from any other piano we have ever 
played or heard. 

The action is also singularly effective and responsive 
to the touch, approaching the ideal of an upright piano 
action. Asa matter of course, all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the construction of a high-grade piano are em- 
bodied in the Conover upright, and we desire only to 
call attention to the improvements above referred to, 
which we, without hesitation, pronounce asa definite 
advance in piano building in this country. 








Fort Wayne Organ Company. 
N our way to the great convention of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which was held during the 
past week at Indianapolis, we left the limited vestibule train of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Fort Wayne, Ind., and spent a day 
at the works of the Fort Wayne Organ Company. 

This was the first visit we paid this important manufacturing 
firm, and we are pleased to state that the impression made upon 
us by the extent of the factory, the system of manufacturing and 
the character of the work produced, has induced us to devote some 
space in THE MUSICAL CourIER to the Fort Wayne enterprise. 

The factory, next to which is an extensive lumber yard con- 
taining an enormous stock of lumber of all kinds used in organ 


and improved wood-working machines, by means of which the 


produced. Under the system adopted at the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company’s factory large quantities of the various parts are made at 
one time and put into stock, subject to the requirements of the fac- 
tory, and a close supervision is maintained, by means of which the 


The character of the product is also governed to some extent by 
this supervision, and adding to this selection of the best mate- 
rial, trained workmen, under the guidance of experts, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the article, together with judgment of the de- 
mands of the times, we reach the cause of the success of the Pack- 
ard organ, the product of the Fort Wayne Organ Company. 


tifully designed organs will soon be added, which will increase 
the variety of organ designs offered by this firm to the trade. 
That the past designs, and, in fact, the thousands of organs made 
and sold by this company, must have pleased purchasers and 
given to agents unequivocal satisfaction, is shown when we state | 
that some of the very first and prominent dealers East and West, 
who have been agents of the Fort Wayne Organ Company for | 


years, are at this hour the stanchest supporters of the company | 
and figure in the first rank in the number of instruments ordered | 
by them. 

Special attention should be called to the great double-bank pedal | 
organ made by the Fort Wayne Organ Company for some time | 
now, and which is rapidly concentrating attention upon iad’ 
wherever played or exhibited. The construction of this instru- | 
ment is based upon simple rules of organ mechanism which per- 
forms the same duties that the complicated mechanism performs, 
only with more dispatch and with better effect and with the ad- | 
ditional facility of making all parts of the instrument accessible | 





to the player or investigator. 
The action is also constructed with the purpose in view to 








duction in case that personal attendance were impossible. ! 








make the touch easy and pliant and at the same time particularly 


building, contains an unusually large number of the very latest | 


work is facilitated and a large number of organs are annually | 


company can at any moment tell just how many organs of any | 
style can be made and shipped within any given period of time. | 


To the present styles made by the company two new and beau- | 


| more than his European brother during working hours. 


responsive and articulate. The key- board and obnen, as well as 
the foot pedals and mechanical pedals, are built of the same di- 
mensions as those of the large pipe-organ, and a student who 
practises on one of these Packard double-bank organs will find 
that his technical studies will be as readily advanced as if he 
were practising on a large pipe-organ. 

The stops and combinations are innumerable and give a va- 
riety of tone-color and tone-effects seldom met with in a reed in- 
strument, and as to the tone itself, we will state that it is remark- 
ably pipe-like, of excellent and true quality, the reeds being 
carefully voiced with musical perception, the result of which is 
wealth of tone and, in the 16-foot stops, greater volume and 
power, combined with exceptional carrying capacity. 

The instrument is a great card for the Fort Wayne Organ Com- 
pany, which, in placing it on the market and before the musical 
world, has credited itself with the production of an instrument 
that will increase the ayueenen of the company the world over. 


Mr. Wm. Steinway’s Opinion. 
HE £poch recently published the opinions of 
prominent men on the Saturday half-holiday. Mr. William 
Steinway’s views were solicited and we herewith reproduce them. 





It should be remembered, at the outset, that the half-holiday bill is per- 
missive, and not compulsory, in its character. I do not think that the cus- 
tom of closing at midday on Saturday will be generally adopted. If the cus- 
tom should prevail generally in this State it would put manufacturers in 
unfavorable competition with those of other States, and result in great dis- 
aster to New York business men. During the hot months of July and 
August it would be well to have the half-holiday, but it is impracticable to 
have it throughout the whole year. 

While I am in favor of giving workingmen all the recreation possible, I 
think that such a radical innovation as the half-holiday should be brought 
about gradually, and that the custom ought to be made uniform throughout 
the country. 

During the time that the half-holiday has been in operation I see that it 
has seriously disarranged business. Saturday has always been one of the 
busiest days of the week, especially inthe making of collections and getting 
ready for pay-day. Now, all this kind of work is done in a hurry on Satur- 
day morning and half the time it is not properly done. Hundreds of teachers 
and musicians come to our offices on Saturday between 12 and 1 o'clock to 
get checks cashed that they could not get cashed elsewhere. If the banks 
were kept open two hours later it would very much relieve this pressure. 

If the law were made mandatory it would put the American industries at a 
greater disadvantage than they are at present, for now we are paying large 
In piano manufacturing the wages are 





wages and working short hours. 
three times higher than those paid in Europe, while the European piano 


maker works twelve hours a day regularly. In this country the piano maker 

works ten hours a day and has shorter hours on Saturday. It cannot be de- 

nied, of course, that the work-time of Saturday should be shorter by one or 
two hours than that of any other day in the week, as it gives working people 

| an opportunity to make their purchases at leisure and at convenient hours of 
the day. 

I think that the half-holiday will disarrange trade for a considerable time, 
one reason being that in all our other States and throughout Europe the ex- 
istence of this new law is not known. In the course of our own business we 
receive the mail for hundreds of artists and teachers, also telegrams and 
cable dispatches from all parts of the world. We are, therefore, obliged to 
keep partially open until 6 o'clock on Saturday and have in the office one 
clerk, a messenger and a salesman. The custom is at present a serious draw- 

| back to New York business men doing a large business in other States and 
in Europe, where the half-holiday does not prevail. Possibly in time, when 
the change becomes known, this trouble may be modified, 

In our own factories we used to work until 6 o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, but since May we have worked until 5. As four-fifths of our men are 
paid by the piece, they have the privilege of stopping at noon if they choose. 
If they do stop it is, of course, to their own disadvantage, lessening their 


wages by somuch, Thus far not ro per cent. of our employes have availed 
themselves of the half-holiday. 
not only paid by the piece, but the wages paid to skilled workmen are very 
high and satisfactory to them. Yet I have no doubt that if the half-holiday 
were to be made compulsory instead of permissive, manufacturers would 
have to protect themselves by paying their men by the hour rather than by 
the day. 

As to the effect of the half-holiday on the habits and morals of working- 
men, I would say that among employes there is a large proportion of ex- 
There is, likewise, a large 


In this business most of the employes are 


tremely well-disposed men of saving disposition, 
number who live from hand to mouth, who would spend more money than 
they could afford during the free half-Saturday. 

Employes will not do any more or better work on account of the Saturday 
rest. Men in our business are not compelled tu work as hard as they did in 
the past. Nearly all the hard work in piano making which was formerly 
done by hand and which impaired the health of employes is now done by 


machinery, and the Sunday intervening has thus far proved sufficient for 


rest and recreation. 

European workmen are, as a class, not as intelligent as our skilled Ameri- 
can and naturalized artisans, Neither are European workmen fed and 
clothed as well or housed as comfortably as American employes, Still, I 
must admit that the native American or naturalized workman accompiishes 
This is due to his 
superior intelligence and better tools and machinery. 

The American employer, on the other hand, works longer hours and far 
harder than the European employer, the business excitement and keen com- 
— here being much severer and the rate of interest at which money 

an be borrowed being much higher here than in Europe. 

In considering whether there is a real need tor a full half-holiday we 
should remember how the condition of the American workman has steadily 
improved within the last thirty-five or forty years. In 1850, when I began to 
serve my apprenticeship as a piano maker, the reprehensible ‘* truck sys- 
tem”’ was in vogue, The man who earned ten dollars or twelve dollars a 
week in our trade would receive five dollars a week in cash andthe balance 
in orders for groceries, clothing, shoes, &c., or he would have to let the 
money due remain in the hands of the “ boss,”” who constituted himself a 
savings-bank for his “ help,” with the difference that he paid no interest, and 
generally did not pay principal on demand. In some cases he would fail and 
his workmen lose theirmoney In those times ten hours a day constituted a 
day’s work, and we worked full time every day in the week. To-day wages 


| have doubled and there is not a single pianoforte manufactory in the United 


States that does not close one or two hours earlier on Saturday than on other 
days. Labor-saving machines have been introduced, not only in our trade, 
but in all other wood-working trades. 




















The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 














edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 











steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. 
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COURIER. 








Received First Medal of Merit and — 








Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Man eA 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 









NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“a. NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH AVENUE. 








STERLING PIANO 


Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 








Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 





quality of tone is equaled only by few. 





We desire every dealer should see them. 





Our new addition to factory enables us to 





promptly fill all orders. 





We solicit correspondenee for prices and 


terms. 





THE STERLING CO., 
179 and 181 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 












TONE, the MATERIAL usec a 
RY | in its construction, and the CARE 
mai given to every detail. 

i Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


STEY-ORGAN* ue 





Ur 


40 Union Square, New York. 


KRAKAUER 


BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


pright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


















Ag BRATILEPORO-\r, 


ade 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Deaiers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 





THE ENTIRE TRADE SUPPLIED WITH OUR LATEST NOVELTY! 


(Patented April 26, 1887.) 


INDEPENDENT FOOT PEDALS, ORGAN BENCH, HAND-BLOW LEVER, 


All can be attached to any make of Organ, thereby giving FOOT PEDAL PRACTICE in your own home, at a minimum price. 


Also Beautiful New “LOUIS FIFTEENTH” Styles. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 











for which a fancy price is not 





charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
‘LEAD THEM ALL.” 








vertising expenses. 





DECKER & SON, 


nonest,drat-caeeiastruments | GONG, Square and Usright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 





THE PUBLIC 


Preter Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 











IANOS 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





Pe J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


w=® OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ce. 





| | 70, 000 
TONE 2 DURABILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ noww use. 
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CONOVER BROS., 


400 & 402 West 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY OF 
THE CONOVER PIANOS. 


Captivating to the Eye! 
Fascinating to the Touch ! ! 
Charming to the Ear!!! 


THE VERDICT! 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Gentlemen—I| have examined your Upright Pianos and 
take pleasure in saying that I was much pleased with 
them. The scale is very even, and the tone, in addition 
to its great sonority, is of the most exquisite musical 
quality. I was much pleased with the action, which 
seems to possess all the requirements made upon it by 
the most exacting technique. 


JULIA RIVE-KING. 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Gentlemen—It affords me great pleasure to add my 
testimony to the merits of the Conover Bros. Patent 
Upright Piano, The tone is full and pure, with remark- 
able singing qualities; the action is prompt and elastic. 
I would recommend it to purchasers desiring a first- 


class piano. 


LILLIAN NORDICA, 


Prima Donna of Her Majesty's Italian Opera. 


‘In outward appearance the Upright of the Conover 
Bros. (New York and Kansas City) is elegant, and its 
arrangement of desk and lamp bracket—both of which 
can be drawn out or concealed—decidedly novel and 
useful. In vitality of tone, which a sustained finger- 
touch prolongs with remarkable intensity, the Conover 
hard to excel. 


Upright is very This prolongation, so 


THE 


M 





R 
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— on = aon = ae 
Messrs. CONOVER BROS, 
Dear Sirs—Allow me to compliment you on the Up- 


right Piano of your own make which, though I tested 
its qualities in comparison with a fine —— —— New 
Upright Grand, proved itself not only equal to the last 
named famous make, but in many respects superior. 
Your Scale zs unprecedented for equality, and the tone pro- 
duced ts powerful and refined. 
can Upright Piano have I met an action so charming to 


In no European or Ameri- 
an artist. Bespeaking a world-wide reputation for your 
Pianos, which they deserve, and wishing you a well- 
merited success, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours truly, 


ANTON STRELEZKI. 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS., New York. 

Dear Sirs—After a careful investigation of the merits 
of your pianos, I take pleasure in endorsing the testi- 
monials of my friend, Robert Goldbeck. 

GEORGE W. MORGAN. 


AMHERST, Mass. 
I have praised and extolled the new Conover Upright 
Piano, both East and West, to give it the credit it so 
highly deserves. I know of no upright pianos which 


seem superior. 


Rev. W. R. SCARRETT. 


KANSAS City, Mo. 
Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Gentlemen—The Pianos which you manufacture have, 
in a very short time, established for themselves an en- 
viable reputation, on account of their many excellent 
qualities and patented improvements. They present a 
fine appearance, are strong and well made. The action, 
for which you claim so much, is excellent, and the tone 
is full, round, brilliant and of good singing quality. It is 
a pleasure to bear witness to these facts and commend 


your pianos. 
FRANK P. FISKE, 


A. P. SCHEURMAN. 
G. MOROSINI. 


TOPEKA, Kan. 
Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Gentlemen—Replying to your inquiries of recent date. 
it affords me pleasure to heartily approve your method 
of constructing the Upright Pianoforte. It having been 
my lot to tune many of them at different times since you 
commenced their manufacture, and having quite a num- 
ber in charge at the present, can truthfully say that their 
power of standing in tune is wonderful. Those among 
my patrons who are using the Conover Upright Pianos, 
without an exception known to me, are highly pleased 
with them in every respect. Basing my judgment on an 
experience in this State of more than sixteen years’ tun- 


ing and repairing pianos with every conceivable defect, 





earnestly sought by both maker and purchaser, extends 
. 2 } 
into the high treble, where it is rarely found, and there | 


is, at the same time, a sympathetic quality in the tone 
which charms the ear untiringly. The action is support- 


ing and helpful to the player—so elastic and light that 


fatigue is deferred to an unusual degree. The key repe- 
tition, so difficult to obtain in an Upright, is rapid and 
reliable, and the attack of tone never harsh. There is 
no questioning the fact that the Conover Piano has hosts 


I would say that yours are strictly first class in all which 
tends to make a good piano, and I cordially endorse 
them as peculiarly excellent in power and sweetness of 
tone, firmness and delicacy of touch, and beauty of finish. 
I am, very truly yours, 

J. L. SHELDON. 


AUSTIN, Tex. 


Your piano has a fine singing quality, extending to the 





of admirers and is making very many staunch friends. 


. 
In our opinion it is a very lovely piano—one that capti- | 


tes 


va | 
| 


ROBERT GOLDBECK. 








The scale of the Conover Bros. Upright Piano is a 
model of excellence, admitting of as clear and perfect 
tuning as any made. The tone is full and excellent, the 
touch light, the workmanship of the highest grade, and 
they stand in tune remarkably well. 

C. P. WAITE, Tuner. 


DANVILLE, N. Y. 
L: V. HALL. 


Dear Sir—The Conover Bros. Upright Pianos, which 





I have frequently used in your Music Room, I find are 

| in all respects first-class. The tone is superior and the 

| action pleases me, for it responds promptly to a good 

technique, which is of the greatest value to piano play- 

ers, It is pleasant to commend pianos of such merit. 
Yours truly, 


GUSTAVE KREBS. 


“TI very gladly bear witness to the stability of the 
| claims promulgated by the Messrs. Conover Bros. I have 
had opportunity to investigate these claims; have sub- 
mitted their new action to crucial tests; have tried all 
sorts of /remolo and rapid reiteration of tones upon it, 
and find that it excels any Upright action that I have 
heretofore played upon. My professional brethren will 
readily understand me when I say that a certain kind of 
favoring or humoring accorded to the Upright action I 
While 


it would not be reasonable to expect from any Upright 


found unnecessary in using the Conover action. 


action exactly the same kind of key resistance, owing to 
the difference in construction, yet the Conover action 
responds to the touch with the sympathy and fluency of 
a repeating Grand action. I have been much interested 
in examining this new improvement, and record my 
satisfaction without fear, or compulsion or undue influ- 


ence.” 
E. M. BOWMAN. 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Gentlemen—Allow me to express to you the pleasure 
given me by a half hour spent with one of your pianos 
It is refreshing to find an Upright with action so prompt 
and so responsive to the finger in all kinds of touch, and 
with tone so crisp and of such singing quality, and this 
extending to the highest notes of the treble. 

As a special excellence of your instrument I noticed 
that the difference in quality of tone of the wound and 
unwound strings was well-nigh obliterated, thus making 
an even scale. 

The convenient music-rack and lamp-bracket are also 
deserving of commendation. In design and workman- 
ship they are excellent. 

Yours very truly, 
S. N. PENFIELD. 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 

Dear Sirs—Your new style of Upright Pianos, con- 
taining your most ingenious patented improvements, are 
excellent instruments. The workmanship is fine, the 
touch light and flexible, tone grand and majestic and 


the case artistic. 
EMIL SEIFERT. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Messrs. CONOVER BROS. 





high treble, which I have never seen surpassed in any | 
piano, and a good volume. I am captivated with the 
touch, for it is just perfection, After tuning and testing 


| it carefully in every way, I pronounce it excellent in all | 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


Messrs. CONOVER BROS, 
Dear Sirs—The Pianos I have had of your manu- | 
facture have proved valuable instruments. They have | 
stood in tune longer, and the action has given me better | 
satisfaction than any other instruments I have ever used, 


Yours truly, 
GEO. W. STEELE 





| respects. 


Very truly yours, 
ADOLPH PFERDNER, Tuner. 


KANSAS CITY. Mo. 
After tuning many of the Conover Bros. Upright 


Pianos, I find they stand in tune first-rate, and are in all 


| respects durable first-class pianos. 


W. T. WAITE, Tuner. | 


| with the best makers. 
| of tone, as well as for elasticity of touch and evenness 
|of scale, they are difficult to excel. 


Gentlemen—Please except my thanks for the Conover 
Bros. Cabinet Grand, so kindly furnished me during my 
stay in your city. I cannot but express my admiration 
for your instruments, which are so rapidly taking rank 
For richness, purity and power 


The Automatic 
Music-Desk and Lamp-Bracket are improvements that 
every musician who has used an upright piano will 
appreciate. Wishing you all the success you deserve in 
your endeavors for the advancement of musical art, I 
Yours truly, 


GEO. A. PARKER. 


am, 
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Are the CONOVER Pianos 


DURABIEH? 












TEST of upward of six hundred days, at twelve hours’ use each day, equivalent to twelve 






years in the Home, increases their popularity in one of the largest and best conducted 






Female Schools in America. 
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COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY, [The following letter is a reply to the inquiry of a recent purchaser.) 

TOPEKA, Kan., July 29th, 1885. Sy a =, ee 
CONOVER BROS., Kansas City, Mo. ; COLLEGE OF “ — PEN —— os 
Gentlemen—In reply to yours of July 25th, I have to say that the pianos manufac- Se SI LOTF. 


sy) “ae: ; ; Mr. J. P. KEEFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 
tured by Conover Bros. are giving excellent satisfaction in ourschool. Their wearing | - Die? SHY TI tet inicatnnds- Merentel cee a ail 
qualities seem to be all to be desired. They stand well in tune, are of easy action, ee ee oe ee coe eemvEG,” My Open: of, the Conover Fisacs hes 
and their musical qualities, as well as their mechanical construction, are all that we | "°t Changed since I wrote the recommendation you see ' age _— — 
could require. They have had with us about twelve hours’ use each day, thus giving weeks bought a aglonseen ame pony we ons sae —— ag — eterna 
them a thorough test. Yours truly, other pianos, but none of them gives as good satisfaction as the Conover. 


T. C. VAIL. Yours truly, T. C.VARL. 


INos. 400 and 402 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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), Pease spent last week on his farm in Massachusetts. 


—Mr. 
ton on Thursday. 


—Mr the superintendent of the Estey 
piano factory, returned from his trip to California looking hearty. 


Stephen Brambach, 


has 


— Theodore dealer in pianos, at Titusville, Pa., 


In January he claimed a capital of $11,500. 


Avery, 


confessed judgment. 


—Mr. Essbach, of the Boston Musical Instrument Manufac- | 
turing Company, left for Europe on the Werra last Saturday 
week, 

—Mr. S. Nordheimer, of Toronto, who spent a few days in 


this city recently, has his mind stored with many interesting 


reminiscences of the piano and organ trade of this country. 
—The entire contents of the factory of Bein Brothers & Co., 
consisting of a boiler, engine, elevator, wood-working machinery, 
veneers, hardwood, mantel lumber, piano parts, organs, &c., were 
at the assignee’s auction sale, at 261 and 263 Market-st., 


Monday, at 10 o'clock A. 


Albert Weber returned last week from his visit to 
Europe. Mr. Weber's trip was a very successful one in every 
way. Our special London correspondent told of the success 
which the Weber piano made at the exposition, and we learn from 
Mr. Weber that he could not have asked for a more satisfactory | 


sold 


Newark, N. J., M. 


—Mr. 


visit, 


-—A complimentary dinner was tendered Mr. Geo, H. Chicker- 
ing last week, in Boston, by the clerks and heads of the various 
departments of the Chickering piano works. The clerks, being 
desirous of giving Mr. Chickering a cordial greeting on his return 
from Europe, gave a dinner and reception in honor of the 
occasion. 

—Mr. H. L. Benham, lately with Smith & Nixon, will here- 
after be found at the piano warerooms of D, S. Johnston & Co., 
Cincinnati. He is a most genial and accom- 
plished gentleman, well known in musical circles, and D. S, 
Johnston & Co. are to be congratulated in obtaining the services 


of such a man in their retail department. 


56 West Fourth-st., 


Emil Gabler returned from a business trip to Washing- 





That’s So. 

HE Pittsburgh Press says: “ With the close of 
the music season comesa decided falling off in the business 
of music dealers. A few instruments are sold but their number 
is very limited, and a cessation of study brings a decided decrease 
in the demand for instruments requiring an instructor. Music, 
too, both vocal and instrumental, is laid carefully away until the 
opening of another season. During the summer months there is 
but little demand for music unless it be fora few new and popular 
airs, for which there is alwaysafair demand. But while there is a 
decrease in the sale of music and musical instruments, it isa picnic 
season for the dealer in ‘mouth-organs.’ Every small boy has one, 
and ‘ mouth-organ concerts’ are heard in every part of the city. 
There is considerable music in them, too, when the player knows 
how to handle his instrument. One of the local dealers stated 
yesterday that more of these instruments were sold during the 

three summer months than in all the rest of the year.” 








Tables of Importance. 





VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending Ae 06 OR on ok edu cd ednadscscntengsinedeavenen $140,915 
May 31, 1886... 
Eleven months ending "May 31, 1887... 3 
May 31, 1886........ 1,320,663 





EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ALL OTHER} 























ORGANS. PIANOS. AND Parts | TOTALS 
THEREOF. 
a 
| 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending May 31, | 
"ae See 426 | $28,020) 72 | $21,238) $11,773 $61,031 
Month ending May 31, | 
WEUS ..ccccdecccvehas¥e 576 | 34,014! 74 22,457 | 7,621 64,292 
Eleven months ending | | 
May 31, 1887..... + ++| 6,767 | 433,309 | 915 | 248,599} 101,826 7834734 
Eleven po my ending} | | 
May 31, 1886......../ 7,799 | 470.359! 7o2 | aur 1764 | 118.944 801,067 
A RARE ARTISTIC TREAT.—Omaha Girl: “Is this 


Miss Highnote you rave about so much a new prima adonna?” 

New York Girl—‘‘ Yes, and all New York is just crazy over 
her.” 

‘* You have heard her many times, I suppose ?”” 

** Only once ; her repertoire is not large yet, but it is sublime. 
Why, the night I heard her she sang in moiré, the front em- 
broidered with pearls and gold, the design being of rows of 
pines ; the bodice was cut square, and she wore natural lilies-of- 
the-valley pinned with diamonds. Oh, it was lovely !"—Omaha 
World. 


California’s Singing Cat. 
OST everyone at some time or other has observed 
the peculiar purr of a cat. R. W. Scott, of Bishop’s 
Creek, is the proud possessor of a cat that is an artist in this re- 
spect, as it more than purrs—it sings. This may appear too strange 
for belief, but in the face of the fact that several of our most promi- 
nent citizens, and all gentlemen of undoubted veracity, vouch for 
the truthfulness of the story, it must be believed. Mr. Scott has 
in his establishment a very fine music-box, and the cat has been 
noticed listening to its strains for hours ata time. One evening 
recently the feline prima donna poured forth in a rich and clear 
contralto the melody of the ‘ Grand Duchess.” To say that her 
owner was astonished would be putting it mildly. He immedi- 
ately called in several of his neighbors to listen to the wonder, 
but it was love’s labor lost, for the music had stopped. A few 
evenings later she again poured forth her liquid notes, this time 
rendering in fine style ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird.” Several 
gentlemen fortunately were present, and listened with surprise 
and delight to perhaps the greatest wonder of the age. Many 
times during the past week the song-cat has tuned herself to the 
sweetest melody, and each time to the delight of interested hear- 
ers. Her owner is justly proud of her, and, of course, values 
her highly. He is endeavoring to train her to sing whatever he 
desires, and if successful will probably visit the principal places 
of the Coast.—/nyo Register. 











| Jones—You haven't taken a vacation this summer. 
Smith—Yes I have, my boy. I've had six weeks’ rest. 

| J.—I can't see how you have. You haven't been out of town. 
| S.—No, but the girl who plays on the piano opposite to my 
| house has been away on a six weeks’ vacation. 


| J.—Oh! 
| S.—Yes. And she came home last night. I heard her at it this 
morning. 


J.—So your vacation is ended ? 
S.—Not at all. I’m going away for six weeks. 
me twelve weeks of rest for this year. 





That gives 
Sort of doubling up, as it 


Hostess: “Are you a musician, Mr. Jones ?” Jones (who 
is dying to give an exhibition of his ability): ‘*‘ Well—yes, I 
think I may lay claim to some knowledge of music.’’ Hostess : 
“Tam delighted to know it. My daughter is about to play, and 
I should be very glad if ycu would kindly turn the music for her."’ 

A young artist who lives in a boarding-house wants to 
know how he can learn to play the violin without disturbing the 
other boarders. Soap your bow, young man, soap your bow, and 
bathe the strings twice a day in sweet oi]. Then you can sit up 





all night and play overtures, and tn will mind it. 








OFFER 


TO THE 





TRADE THEIR NEW 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





BD Ca 
vz * Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand #>o 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


re AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Ox 





8 
~—— 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


ecient 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Be CATALOGUES AND 








PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St., 





NEW YorRtkz. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





FPianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—- NEW YoRK +— 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. {46 A Tremont Street, 








BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 














Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 























DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 





402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 





L. F. HEPBURN & CO., 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS, 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + ( A NYFOSsS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOS HB & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 












HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


267 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indor: fo omg eaacngg Aeon teem 
Abt, Paulus, Titywas, Heilbro 
” Gre Sood Seated 


eo eae 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





IVERSs POND =" 


PIANOS 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 





WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 





FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 















«= WEBER = 


PLAIN OS 














Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 
4NEW ‘YORK. 
BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, | Wabash An, cor. Jackson St t, Chicago. 


121,123,125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. 
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w= NO CONNECTION 





THE OLO STANDARD TW ARTIN GUITARS tt at 





LIL 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





LBY & 


G0 


UPRIG 





Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
OOLBY, DUNCAN & CO. 
518, 520.522. 524 and 526 W 48th St... Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


a AMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 






‘WRANIC 


q “ § %** Gx» | 
~P TA IN OS a 
- & fare ® 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favovable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


MASS. 





READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








A epoca made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Ran. Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





i) 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





BROS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 
Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


BERR 












TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY ne, by its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
, CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 

=> PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


Hes fae) WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
Sees, Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 





Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


C. K U RTZ M A N, Eg errno ht 
-4PIANOFORTES, > 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 














” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WALBISH&C0,|.-% meee 


PIANOS. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


G2 Corresponpence Souicitep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated 





7 xs 


“ONDON 1862~ 
a iO 













PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


a 


-GEBRUDER KENAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





PARIS, 1567 





nn Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 








= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. = 

















PACKARD ORGAN. | 


THE MUSICAL IO URIDR. 


“SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 








~uéIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?.— 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
' | + 
A” .L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





—"se 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2©wPrA NWos. 


te 
LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small rant 





bility. 
ie 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 











JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGA 
Fifth Avene Cathedral, . ¥., 
pry St. George’s Ch., 
"43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
Sirs Avenue Pres. 
Youd Brooklyn Tab 
a 4: First Vyamgtetien, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity C 
San Francisco, 3; Christ 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and eres | we ve challenge the world 
that ours will excel any o 


NY 








New Orleans, Mian Ce Pitts- 


burgh R.C. AUBURN, N. ¥Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA Tos. 


Factory om ‘Wehereiees, 338 and 340 East 31st § 3ist Street, New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. nen 
TABER 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGAN CO. 


12 East 17th Street, 














FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


Nickel- — Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable t Ton Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 








Between Fifth ~ a 


NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 









Patented. 





STRAUCH BROSG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOSUR, &c,, FREE. 


B MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. ba ut 
a GdRlovk once: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
San Francisco, and many others. 


° 
400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
@ and 37, 39, 41, 42 2 45 Winth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 























PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


i Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 








105 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
c., &e. 








Goods sen 
my on Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowest Prices. 
Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 
= S = a great 
Specially. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 and 457 





P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §4” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
i N 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sauare? Upright Pianofortes 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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OTRIN YW AY MASON & HAMLIN, 


Crand, Square and Upright UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 
CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
- a IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
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STEINWAY & ‘Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of require tuning one-qua'ter as often as Pianos on the old system. 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 


has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

. For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 

7 NEW YORE WARERO ONS STEINWAY HALL, strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them, Especially has this been 

’ the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 

Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co, not one of these has proved 

practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 

on : a portance, The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 

has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 

CEN TRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAI N, STEINWAY HALL, the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 

No. 15 Lewer Seymour vents ts Portman a ety, LONDON, W. makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 

ab aNrs excellence could not be ettained, has not been fully accomplished until now. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence whist has always 


characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 




















St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG GERMANY. exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address, 
: emis wan WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant, Determined to 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ee: ee t 





C. C. BRIGGS & Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREHT, BOSTON, MASS. 



























Vienna, 1873. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








PIANOZORGAN OM es MATERIALS, 


La veLT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N vA oes 


—— 


122 HAST THIRTHENTH STREET, NHW YORE. 


B EHNIN G (BACON PIANOS. (7 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Square, Upright and re. Fiance Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


Chase Fiano Co. > 
Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 
BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, D, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











SY. 3 WEST 14th ST. 


NEW YORK, 





























